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Bubbie 

by  Glen  Brown 

I can  see  her  escaping  Russia 
like  a small  bird  breaking  formation 
over  unfamiliar  terrain, 
carrying  her  belongings  in  wooden  wagons 

across  the  Ukraine 
under  a roof  of  vagrant  stars, 
sleeping  beneath  shawls  of  leaves. 
She  bartered  away  possessions 
salvaged  from  her  hotel 
ransacked  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
giving  up  an  old  world  to  find  a new  one 
eight  thousand  miles  away. 

It  was  the  prelude  of  a new  decade 
and  the  world  lay  before  her 
like  a matryoshka. 
In  America  she  gave  up  her  Russian  name, 
and  though  she  spoke  no  English, 
she  learned  the  language  of  a new  place 
while  keeping  the  old  alive. 

I feel  for  her  even  now, 
coming  so  far  to  everything  and  having  nothing, 
dying  far  from  her  birth  place  in  Odessa, 
bringing  with  her  the  voice  of  an  old  country 
that  comes  with  quiet  suffering. 
The  great  war  had  murdered  her  family 
with  gas  and  guns,  and  for  years 
she  remained  silent  as  a sleepwalker 
about  their  deaths. 
Her  husband  died  too  before  I was  born 
She  seldom  mentioned  his  name, 
and  I did  not  know  how  to  ask. 

I still  hear  her  voice, 
sometimes  unexpectedly  from  my  son, 
a voice  searching  in  soft,  broken  tones 
for  the  right  word, 
mispronouncing  a vowel  or  consonant. 
She  would  have  called  him  “doll  face.” 
He  is  the  only  one  to  carry  our  name. 
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Plainfield,  Illinois 
1993 

by  Lee  J.  Chapman 

A swath  of  new  two-story  homes 
Cuts  across  Crystal  Lawns  Subdivision 
Annex. 

The  older  ranch  homes  lie  low 
Below  surb  urban  elms  and  oaks  and  pines. 
These  new  homes  protrude  nakedly. 
Naively  from  the  great  tornado's  path. 
Twisted  stumps  still  scream. 
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Elegy  for  Joyce  Kilmer 

Belleau  Woods,  July  30,  1918 

by  Margaret  Berg 


The  oak  woods  reached  toward  the 
Sky,  in  whose  blue  pastures  grazed 
High  cirrus  clouds  the  size  and  shape 
The  French  peasants  called  God’s  lambs. 

He  did  not  feel  the  wingless  bee  as  it 
Stung,  and  when  he  fell,  it  was  between 
The  great  roots  of  an  oak  tree,  spread 
Like  the  legs  of  a woman  in  labor,  a breech. 
He  lay,  his  cheek  on  the  soft  green  moss 
And  he  could  smell  leaves  and  humus,  mush- 
Rooms  and  truffles,  the  quiet,  last  night’s 
Rain  and  the  cool  ferns;  while  the  sunlight 
Stenciled  his  khaki  uniform  with  patterns 
Of  leaves  as  he  melted  away  into  the  forest. 
He  became  the  trees,  the  leaves  and  branches. 
One  tree,  a poem.  His  thoughts  circled  the 
Oak  tree  like  a wild  grape  vine,  and  followed 
The  paths  in  the  bark,  up  through  the  leaves 
And  branches  into  the  light,  circled  up 

And  reached  toward  the  sky,  in  whose  blue  pastures 
grazed  the  high  cirrus  clouds  the  size  and  shape 
The  French  peasants  called  God’s  flock  of  lambs. 
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Grandma  Turskey 

by  Kristin  Belleson 


I sit  in  bed,  my  body  in  a pretzel  like  position, 
wrapped  and  rolled  into  many  blankets. 

I gently  tug  at  the  frayed  edges  of  the  card. 

Remember  O Most  Gracious  Virgin  Mary 
The  smell  of  sweet  buttered  yams  fills  her  cozy  home 
on  the  old  country  farm  in  Wisconsin, 
while  the  cold  snowy  air  whirls  outside. 

Inspired  with  confidence  I fly  on  to  theef  O Virgin  of  Virgins 
Her  hot  apple  cider  burns  a warm  path  to  my  stomach. 

My  Mother  to  thee  I come  before  thee  sinful  and  sorrowful 
Playing  dress  up  with  her  ballroom  gowns 
and  hats  that  were 
a little  too  big  for  my  tiny  frail  body. 

O Mother  of  the  world  incarnate 
Big  hugs  from  her  after  scribbling  crayon  colored  cartoons 
and  circus  clowns. 

As  the  sky  fades  into  darkness,  I lie  with  her 
and  am  swept  away  into 
my  world  of  carnivals  and  sugar  coated  candies. 

She  wouldn’t  move  until  she  saw  my  little  body  sleep  peacefully. 
Despise  not  my  petitions , but  in  thy  mercy  hear  and  answer  me 
Clutching  the  prayer  card, 

unwinding  my  tangled  body  out  of  a rolled  up  knitted  afghan 
I’m  transported  out  of  fun  filled  weekends 
with  Grandma  Turskey, 
into  my  eighteen  year  old  life  with 
big  kid  problems. 

Amen. 
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The  Other 

by  Nancy  Jean  Carrigan 


Your  skin  is  Grecian  olive. 

Your  skin  is  dark  as  night. 

Your  hair’s  a braid  of  silken  black. 
Your  hair  is  waves  of  light. 

Your  eyes  are  slanted  Asian. 

Your  eyes  are  Nordic  blue. 

Your  face  is  hid  in  Muslim  veils. 
Your  mother  made  you  Jew. 

You  are  the  other 
(Not  like  me). 

Your  heart  delights  in  friendship. 
Your  shrink  from  words  of  hate. 
Your  hands  are  skilled  at  many  chores. 
You’re  more  than  child  or  mate. 
You’re  source  of  life’s  beginning. 
You’re  comfort  when  it’s  dying. 
You  long  to  see  men  live  in  peace. 
You  hear  the  good  earth  crying. 

You  are  mother 
(Just  like  me.) 
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Song  Alone 

by  Donna  Pucciani 

I am  trying  to  figure  out 

Why  I sing  only 

When  he  is  out  of  the  house. 

My  voice  is  salty, 

Salty  as  the  sweat  between  my  breasts, 
Salty  as  the  strands  of  our  graying  hair. 

My  piano  is  old, 

So  old  it  has  no  trademark. 

It’s  generic; 

The  pedal  groans, 

Collides  with  chords  at  codas, 

No  camouflage  possible. 

Piano, 

Its  cover  up,  braced  akimbo. 

Innards  metallic, 

Curled  wire  wound 
Taut  on  strings, 

Braces  against  the  sounding  board 
Like  a giant  insect  curled  upon  itself, 
Wedged  and  waiting  to  collapse 
Under  its  own  weight. 

I sit  down  at  my  block  of  old  wood, 
Scarred,  five  times  my  weight, 

Dead  weight,  we  together, 

Pedal  bucking,  and  I begin. 

Bach  partita  while  I still  have  the  energy, 
Eyes  tender  with  concentration, 

Sensitive  to  light,  throbbing  with 
Remembering  A flat. 

Crossing  amis  under  and  over, 

Counting  the  pulse  with 
Strong,  sure  fingers. 

Pulling  sound  from,  old  ivory  slats 
Strung  together  like  chattering  teeth. 
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Unable  to  sustain  concentration, 

Pain  in  the  shoulder  blades  sharp. 

Tension  in  the  neck, 

Lower  back  straining  up  straight. 

I put  away  Bach,  take  out  — 

What? 

Salty  voice  now  croons,  shameless  — 

“Some  say  love...”  — “You’ve  got  a friend...” 
“Dream  a little  dream...”  — 

Git  down,  throaty,  having  fim. 

Soul  sister  to  myself, 

“Stars  fell  on  Alabama...” 

Lost  in  kitsch,  when  — 

I hear  the  garage  door 
Crack,  the  big  metal  door 
On  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

This  is  the  end  of  my  song. 

“That’s  what  friends  are  for..” 

My  voice  is  silent, 

Like  a Ritz  saltine  crumbled 
into  lukewarm  soup  for  which 
the  recipe  has  been  lost. 
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Hidden  Laughter 

by  Tommy  Bolin 

The  sun  disperses  upon  the  misty  morning  dew. 
Glistening  the  grassy  fields  and  mountain  tops. 

The  leaves  fall,  making  children  laugh. 

The  odor  raises  fond  memories  of  past  lives. 

Remembering  dreams  once  had,  words  once  spoken. 

The  dreams  left  only  to  be  shattered  by  a repulsive  de- 
struction. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  a man  snickers  obscenities. 
Reminding  me  of  the  once  forgotten  nightmare  that 
haunted  my  childhood. 

Where  fears  ran  rampant  and  fell  upon  my  feet. 

Falling  into  the  cracked  picture  frame  into  the  arms  of  my 
mother. . . 

...who  will  never  comfort  me  in  her  arms  again. 

Wishing  I was  still  in  the  dark  warm  womb,  protected. 
But  now,  the  snickering  man  reopens  my  wounds, 
to  let  in  the  darkness  that  was  once  withheld  in  my 
mother. 
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The  Days  Have  All  Left  Us 

by  Rebecca  Lambrecht 


Alone  I sit 
and  wonder 
How  are  you  today? 

Was  it  yesterday 
You  held  my  hand 
As  it  bled  into  yours 
Or  was  that  the  day  before? 

I suppose  yesterday 
was  the  day 
You  shot  me  down 
with  your  color 
Monitored  ray  gun 
And  left  me  to  die 
Until  you  were  bored 
And  undug  my  grave, 

Or  was  that  the  day  before? 

I think  yesterday 
Was  the  day 
You  wrapped  your  arms 
Around  me 
And  acknowledged 
My  loss, 

Or  was  that  the  day  before  last? 
was  it  yesterday 
When  you  packed 
Up  and  left 
All  our 

Childhood  Dreams 
In  the  basement? 

Or  was  that  years  ago? 

I understand 
Yesterday 
Is  lost 

As  I sit  here 
Alone 
Wondering, 

How  are  you  today? 
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Anticipation 

by  Jeanne  Pachaly 

When  I fly  over  the  trees  in  my  dreams  I feel  a breath 
of  bouyancy  that  comes  from  an  unkown  place. 

And  I am  suspended  there,  moving  my  arms  like  butterfly  wings, 
sensing  the  filmy  softness  of  my  being. 

My  dreams  take  wild  turns. 

This  time,  with  loud  jostling,  a crowd  ascends  a ramp.  I am 

breathless  to  escape  their  chase  and  awake  exhausted  and 
tense. 

With  abandon  the  odd  dreams  flow. 

Now  the  rooms  are  many  and  of  usual  design.  Unknown  forms 
engage  in  strange  activities.  I search  in  vain  for  a 
recognizable  involvement  with  creatures  that  resemble 
myself. 

But  always  my  cosmic  dream  recurs  - never  quite  the  same  - 

although  always  with  butterfly  wings,  celestial  lightness, 
and  ethereal  limitlessness. 

When  I awake  I am  surprised  to  find  I am  still  the  same  earthly 
mortal  as  before. 

And  then  I,  who  has  always  seemed  quite  level  headed,  await  the 
excitement  of  the  next  nocturnal  adventure. 


Enlightenment 

by  Maureen  Simmerman 

An  indiscernible  brightening, 
on  the  edge  of  your  mind. 
Unable  to  recognize, 
but  perceived  all  the  same. 
Like  a sideways  glance, 
of  lightning  at  twilight. 
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Reconciliation 

by  Mary  Lang 

You  are  a rock 
Away  from  the  shore. 
You  are  not  changed 
By  the  waves  of  time. 
You  are  isolated; 

You  are  not  worn  down 
By  travelers— 

You  never  change. 

I am  a clay  vessel. 

The  clay  is  still  wet; 

I am  molded  by 
Those  who  pass  by. 
Some  take  part  of  me. 
Others  reshape  me. 
Sometimes  I am  full. 

At  times  I am  empty; 

I am  always  changing. 


Differences 

by  Mary  Lang 

We  share  three  children 
a name  and  a bed. 

I look  for  the  rope 

That  should  bind  us  together 

For  a lifetime. 

I find  not  a fiber. 

No  shared  idea,  no  laughter,  no  joy; 
I am  an  emotion. 

You  are  a reasoned  thought 
Three  children,  a name,  a bed — - 
Is  it  enough? 

Perhaps  for  now 
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The  Mellifluous  Magic  of  M 

by  Joan  Katai 


The  mellifluous  magic  of  M 
Is  contained  in  many  hon  mots. 

Such  as  music,  magical,  Mozart, 

Melody,  medieval  and  madrigal. 

M meanders  into  Manhattan, 

Mountains,  Marilyn  Monroe, 

Mom,  matriarch  and  melancholy. 

And  most  times  M is  maintained  in 
Manufacturing,  middleground  and  maybe. 
The  mellifluous  magic  of  M is 
Music  to  my  mind. 
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Painted  With  Wonder 

by  Anne  Byrnes 

An  egg-shell  sky 
glows  luminescent. 

Vermilion  brushes  are 
layering  cobalt  blue,  amber, 
and  a purple 

like  bruised  plums  along  the  horizon. 

As  a nocturnal  lassitude 
steals  upon  us, 
the  embers  of  night 
and  webbed  lightning 
dance, 

throwing  splinters  of  light 
as  thunder  rolls 
like  a cannon. 

“One,  two,  three...,” 

you  count,  large  blue  eyes 

like  non-day’s  done 

turned  toward  me; 

yet  from  your  upper  lip 

along  the  ridge-line 

of  your  cheek, 

soft  as  ripened  peaches, 

I wipe  salty  water 

as  shadows  of  cumulous  clouds — 

wind  whipping  them 

into  a frenzy — 

click  across  your  small  face, 

painted  with  wonder. 
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Reflections  on  the  Color  Blue 

by  Carmen  Manly 

The  mood  blue  with  sadness  east 
upon  a bowed  face  weeping 
by  a shaded  lavender  blue  drape. 

A stretch  of  bluebonnets 
dancing  across  a Texas  prairie,  or 
the  blinding  infinity 

of  turquoise  upon  a New  Mexican  sky,  or 
the  undulating  ripples  east  of  Lakeshore  Drive. 
The  color  of  an  elusive  dream  of 
indigo  dye  swaying  by  a bay 
beneath  a South  Carolina  moon. 

Silhouettes  from  a stanza  called  Blue  Bayou. 
Satiny  royal  blue  slippers  peeking 
beneath  a junior  bridesmaid  dress  and 
a spray  of  bluebells  crowning  her  head. 

A blue  kool-aide  mustache  in  a blue  Cherokee. 
The  tasty  aroma  of  blueberries 
jammed  inside  a golden  crusted  pie,  or 
memories  of  blue  dribbling  down 
a scoop  of  vanilla  ice  cream  sides. 

Twinkling  lights  outside 

upon  frosted  pines  near  Christmastime. 

The  cover  of  an  empty  journal 
void  of  reflections  from  my  lost  youth. 
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Colours 

by  Kam  Lie 

Love  makes  the  world  go  around  they  say. 
From  the  looks  of  things  I would  say  that  it  is  money. 

People  ignoring  the  wrongs  of  the  world. 
Just  living  in  their  own  little  comer. 

Oh  where  has  the  love  gone,  I know  not. 
For  me  there  has  only  been  hatred  and  greed. 
I was  born  into  a world  that  knows  not  its  purpose. 

For  it  destroys  itself  constantly. 

Did  everyone  just  stop  caring  at  once? 

It  definitely  seems  so  to  me. 
Where  people  are  judged  by  how  they  look. 
And  the  colour  of  the  skin  they  were  born  with. 

Sometimes  I wonder  what  my  life  would  be 
With  a different  skin  colour  than  my  own. 

Would  people  not  stare  and  gasp. 
Had  I the  same  skin  tone  as  their  own? 

But  life  is  never  fair,  this  I am  told 
And  this  is  my  only  realization  thus  far. 
Yet  I still  spend  my  life  searching, 
for  that  elusive  feeling  of  being  loved. 

The  world  is  one  of  conformity. 
It  is  much  easier  to  hate  than  to  love. 
And  so  the  world  goes  on  hating. 
But  what  this  world  needs  really  is  love. 
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Clematis:  Metamorphoses 

by  Donna  Pucciani 


Bright,  busy  galaxy  of  the  June  sky, 

Your  shooting  stars  fall  to  earth 
In  white-hot  flames  that 
Turn  to  purple  velvet 
And  cling  like  velcro 
To  the  wrought-iron  lampost  and  each  other 
A shower  of  violet  meteors 
In  orbital  plush. 

To  bury  one’s  face 
In  your  tapestried  pillow 
Is  to  suffocate  in  thickest  lavender. 

The  smoke  of  your  interplanetary  fires 
Burning  the  skin 
In  a thousand  starry  tattoos. 


Whispers  of  the  Golden  Rod 

And  I 

by  Louise  O’Donovan 

To  what  intent,  autumn, 
Do  you  wear  your  red  dress 
Flaunt  your  warm  essence 
Seduce  me  with  a blue  cloud? 

Beneath  that  facade 
You  plan  my  demise 
Singing  your  song  loud 
Sewing  with  invisible  seam— 
The  stitches  of  my  winter  shroud 
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Apple  Tree,  Maple  Tree 

by  Larry  Turner 

We  stand  together  season  by  season. 
You  give  gifts  of  blossoms  in  spring, 
fruit  in  summer. 

I offer  shade  in  summer, 
flamboyant  spectacle  in  fall. 

We  wave  to  each  other  in  the  breeze, 
sing  together  in  strong  wind, 
touch  toes  under  the  soil. 

All  I need  is  you  nearby, 
changing,  repeating,  surprising  me 
as  months  and  years  roll. 
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Cornucopia 

by  Michael  A.  Metzler 

Oh  beautiful  feast,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  make  your  parting 
painless,  our  hands  stainless. 

The  very  least. 

Brontosaurus,  Stegosaurus—Rhinoceros. 

Your  name  is  like  theirs. 

Your  fame  will  follow  theirs. 

Extinct  On  the  brink 
of  destruction  we  find  you. 

We  cornered  you. 

And  for  what.  Black  Rhino? 

Your  wonderful  horn  of  plenty. 

Its  power  to  make  us  well,  excel.  We  fell 
you  like  almighty  oak  in 
a quest  for  your  strongest  branch. 

But  we  can’t  take  your  branch 

without  taking  you.  Your  power.  Your  being. 

I see  you  fade  now,  your  soul  poached 
in  a dusty  sack.  On  the  back 
of  your  betrayer  it  swings  free. 
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C.O.D.  Prairie,  July  1993 

by  Patricia  Keir 


Only  seconds  after  I feel  a damp  gust 
part  the  hair  on  the  back  of  my  head, 
the  probing  tips  of  tall,  spindly  compass  plants 
Sway  and  rustle  above  it  all,  roaming  oblong  paths. 

The  buttery  petals  spread  out, 
probing  the  fading  sunshine, 
but  some  are  closed  tight  like  clenched  fists 
and  some  have  gone  burnt  umber 
dried  and  shriveled,  paralyzed  by  the  hot  sun. 
Hard  edged  clusters  of  pale  green  rattlesnake  master’s 
stand  splayed,  and  the  tough  white  clumped  balls 

of  the  wild  quinine 
move  rigidly  against  the  breeze. 
Acorn-like  centers  of  coneflower  assert  themselves, 
push  defiantly  forward  from  yellow  petals  which 
bend  back  even  when  the  wind  drops. 
Short  ice-green  grasses  pile  up  then  flatten. 

As  the  muggy  winds  rise  once  again, 
a tuft  of  wild  grass  rubs  my  ankle  like  a cat. 
The  blonde  tips  of  the  compass  flowers 
bend  politely  to  each  other 

to  me 

to  the  beauty  of  the  pure  and  the  alien 
in  a small,  cramped  patch  of  prairie 
on  this  late  midsummer  afternoon. 
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Bon  Sai 

by  Serena  Niensted 


A bon  sai  tree  in  a small  space  mirrors  nature’s  grandeur, 
Though  stunted  and  bent  to  another’s  will 
it  bears  fully  formed  fruit 
in  due  season. 

Twisted 
torutured 
and  pruned, 
it  exudes 
grace 

and  serenity. 

Superior 
to  severity, 
a paragon 
of  vitality. 

Bon 

sai. 


A Theater  Spot 

by  Doug  Dabe 

It's  round  and  bright, 
cold  yet  warm. 

It  invites  but  intimidates. 

Fiction  becomes  real  within  it. 

It's  alone  with  hundreds  of  others. 
Tears  and  laughter  abound 
with  each  dream  and  wish,  it  brightens  and 
darkens,  changing  the  mood. 

Dance  and  song  fill  it  with  life. 

No  words  have  been  said,  yet  thousands 
of  words  and  heard. 

Slowly  it  dims  until  it  is  covered  completely. 
Only  a memory  and  thought  remain. 
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Why  I Fish 

by  Erik  Humbert 

The  first  time 
I sat  on  this  beach 
it  was  mid-tide 

and  the  ocean  was  layering  itself 
in  white  folds  along  the  coast, 
one  layer 

on  the  one  before, 
and  the  moon  was  low 

and  coming  across  the  water  in  streaks  like  a flashlight 
to  the  shore, 
and  thinning  out 

with  the  rolling  edges  of  the  breaks, 
those  crisp  white  lines 
stretched  out  to.  meet 
each  other 

and  form  even  more  white  lines 
thickening  and  then  flattening 
into  a smooth  rest  and  fade 
under  the  next  fold, 
and  I sat  near 

with  the  water  sounding  in  regular  peaks 
and  began  to 
isolate  a motion 

similar  to  the  perpetual  white  water  line  tucks 
and  as  methodical  as  the  smooth  art  of  the  moon, 
and  it  is  now  for  this 

that  I am  fishing 
waist  deep  in  the  surf 
trying  to  match  the  curve  of  the  moon 
and  the  heavy  turning  of  the  earth 
with  each  cast 
as  it  seems 
this  is 

the  best  way 
to  cast  to  the  deep, 
that 

and  catching  the  undertow 
and  a damn  well-rigged  rod. 
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Fishbowl  Haven 

by  Surucki  Gadkari 

Gaping  goldfishes  in  a bowl, 
bouncing  off  clear  yet  harsh  walls; 

Gaping  for  air, 
gaping  for  water — 

So  elemental. 

Bulged  eyes 
Magnifying  views. 

All  gaping  - 
Air, 

Freedom? 

Floundering,  choking,  drowning  in  midair  goldfishes. 

Lying  on  the  floor 

next  to  the  box  of  Kleenex. 

Picking  the  corpse  up, 
a fin  falls  off  - 
Mobility  lost. 

Dropping,  falling, 

swept  away  by  an  angry  swirl  of  water. 

Freedom  — Ha.  Ha. 

I wipe  a tear. 


The  Fish 

by  Thomas  Straza 

The  fish 
I had, 

He  died. 

Flush. 
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Take  Note 

by  Larry  Turner 

Great  affairs  are  on  my  mind, 
As  I approach  my  office  door, 
On  my  desk,  the  walls,  the  floor. 
Yellow  paper  flood  I find. 

Call  the  dentist.  Call  my  mother. 
Call  my  clients.  Find  another. 
Everything  the  firm  promotes 
On  little,  yellow  sticky  notes. 

Phone  numbers?  Meeting  times?  What  can  be  these  be? 

Address  of  someone  I once  knew? 
Passed  into  anonymity  — 
I don't  know  what  I was  to  do. 

One  from  my  boss:  “Be  sure  and  go  for 
The  hardware  contract,  you  lazy  loafer.” 
Hidden,  alas,  beneath  other  quotes 
On  little,  yellow  sticky  notes. 

No  time  to  learn  what’s  false  or  real. 
No  time  for  thought.  No  time  for  fun. 

No  time  at  all.  I'll  never  deal 
With  all  those  notes  before  life’s  done. 

Lay  me  in  a shiny  casket. 
One  request,  let  me  now  ask  it: 
Cover  me  not  with  earthen  coats, 
Use  little  yellow  sticky  notes. 
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There  Goes  the  Bride 

by  Joyce  Guzzctrdo 

I was  an  Indian  summer  bride 
But  only  for  a day. 

Frozen  in  the  bride's  getting-ready-room, 

I look  into  the  oval  mirror,  which  frames  my  face 
Eyes  swollen,  and  streaming  and  sad, 
face  as  red  as  the  roses  in  my  bouquet. 

I should  be  as  happy  as  a ballerina, 

Floating  across  the  stage  like  a cloud, 

White  lace,  tulle  and  flowing  train 
Gathered  in  the  arms  of  my  groom. 

Instead  I peek  through  a sliver  in  the  door, 

A stream  of  cars  are  waiting. 

I yearn  to  be  in  my  father’s  golden  Chevrolet, 
Glimmering  clean  and  virginal,  chariot  awaiting. 
It  should  be  holding  a happy  couple 
But  I dream  that  it  holds  only  me. 

Five  minutes  to  go  before  I walk  down  the  aisle. 
Thank  God  for  best  friends  and  my  maid  of  honor. 
She  whisks  me  away  in  her  little  blue  Pinto 
Saved  from  the  man  who 
waits  at  the  alter. 

I run  home  to  my  haven 
Fancy-free  again. 

With  a sigh  of  relief,  I hand  back  the  borrowed, 
Give  away  the  blue. 

I pack  the  old 
and  bum  the  new. 

Now  I’m  the  ballerina  dancing  on  the  cloud. 

I happily  hum  a special  hymn  to  myself, 

There  goes  the  Indian  summer  bride. 
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A Lesson  Learned,  But  Not  By  Choice 

by  Eric  Sorensen 

Jim  liked  to  drive  fast, 
past  everyone  he  would  go. 

He  wouldn’t  listen  to  anyone, 
when  they  told  him  to  go  slow. 

He  turned,  he  dodged,  he  weaved, 
the  street  became  a track. 
He  didn’t  need  his  mirrors, 
he  never  would  look  back. 

The  doctors  knew  his  problem, 
Jim’s  foot  was  full  of  lead. 

He  needed  an  operation, 
or  Jim  might  soon  be  dead. 
While  speeding  to  the  hospital, 
his  gas  pedal  got  stuck. 
He  couldn’t  stop  in  time, 
and  crashed  into  a truck. 
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Inner  City  Ecstasy 

by  Jeanne  Pachaly 

Hopscotch  marked  with  stones. 

Hide  and  seek,  finding  refuge  under  broken  stairs. 

Throwing  balls  on  the  treeless  street. 

Running  through  dusty"  parkways  to  catch  the  other  boys. 

Mother  never  there. 

And  father,  who  is  he? 

In  school  I tell  the  teacher 

What  the  strange  man  said  to  my  mother  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

I can  talk  to  my  teacher. 

She  listens. 

My  mother  just  works,  fixes  dinner  and  sleeps  with  a man  I do  not  know. 

I have  never  been  anywhere. 

My  teacher  is  going  to  take  us  to  the  zoo. 

All  week  we  learned  words,  sang  songs  and  talked  about  animals. 

I can’t  believe  it’s  true  - all  those  wonderful  things. 

The  day  came  to  go. 

Mother  dressed  me  in  my  black  suit,  tie  and  white  shirt. 

We  got  on  a bus. 

When  we  got  to  the  zoo  the  bus  door  opened. 

There  was  green  grass  as  far  as  I could  see. 

All  of  us  fell  on  the  green  grass. 

I rolled  in  it. 

I ran  in  it. 

I smelled  it. 

I felt  it  with  my  hands. 

I lay  in  it. 

I loved  it  more  than  I could  say. 

This  was  really  truly  grass! 

If  this  was  our  whole  trip  and  nothing  more 
I would  have  given  everything  I had  just  for  that  green  grass. 

- And  my  teacher  who  brought  us  to  this  place. 
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Yo’  Problem 

by  Dion  Shaw 

All’s  that  we  can  see 
Is  straight  black  or  white; 

Don’t  you  be  a doubt’n  it, 

Cause  you  know  it’s  right 

White  man’s  a slaver 
Black  man’s  a thief; 

Black  kids  on  welfare, 

Givin’  white  folk  the  grief. 

Black  man  likes  the  watermellon 
Or  a big  red  Cadillac; 

White  man  hates  the  nigga. 
Wants  to  send  him  back. 

White  man’s  a satan 
Black  man’s  a crook; 

Don’t  even  know  each  other. 
Read  it  in  a book. 

Reverend  preachin’  fire 
Bible  at  his  side; 

Don’  give  in  to  whitey. 

We  musn’t  be  denied. 

Jews  got:  the  money 
Jews  got  the  land; 

Nigga  gets  the  shaft. 

Ain’t  what  God  had  planned. 

Congress  and  the  Pres’ 

Screamin’  at  the  other; 

Ain’t  getting  my  help. 

Stupid  bunch  of  mothers. 

Ain’t  got  the  answers 
Don’t  got  no  time; 

Better  things  to  do, 

’The  problem  just  ain’t  mine. 
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ENGENDERING 

by  Sharon  Nichols 


How  am  I female, 

I ask  myself. 

And  I think  of  growing  up  girl-child  in  America 
in  the  ‘Fifties. 

How  do  I begin  to  explain? 

Being  female  is  at  once 
a state  of  being  and  a host  of  roles. 

It  involves  a ration  of  convention, 
a measure  of  prescription, 
and  a fair  degree  of  circumspection. 

It  is  menses  and  worry  and  embarrassment 
over  the  implications  of  fertility  cycles, 
budding  breasts,  and,  “What  does  this  all  mean,  anyway?” 

It  is  in  the  giggles  and,  yes,  the  snickers 
of  girls  and  boys  struggling 
with  their  own  biology 
Nature  brings  us  face-to-face  with 
the  real  Life-World  that 
is  beyond  Child-dom. 

It  is  deferring 
first  to  all  Adults, 
and  later,  to  males. 

It  is  “Lady-like  behavior,” 
and  “Girls  can’t  do  that”: 

training  grounds 
for  wife-dom  and  fiefdom 

It  is  in  the  nether  realms  of 
“I  wanna  grow-up  to  be’s,” 
hitting  the  brick  walls 
of  New  Math  in  seventh  grade 
With  the  resounding  echo 
of  doors  slamming  shut  in 
the  corridors  of  my  future. 

It  is  the  finality  of  “Clicks!”  of 
steel  doors  being  locked  shut  tight 
with  my  pounding  fists 
bouncing  soundlessly  off. 
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My  femaleness  is  in  Family 
and  giving  a doll  Tea-Party 
while  my  brothers 
threw  the  football  with  Dad. 

It  is  the  sting  of  the  forever  Put-Down, 

“Get  your  sissy  little  ass  back  in  the  house 
where  you  belong,”  when  I tried  to  join  them 
and  was  knocked  down 
by  a deliberate  bomb, 
meant  to  hurt,  meant  to  humiliate. 

It  is  in  the  unkind  words 
which  like  football  bombs 
are  meant  to  knock  your  breath  right  out 
until  when  you  get  back  your  voice, 
the  Game  and  The  World 
have  moved  on  to  other  things. 

It  is  in  the  propping  , role-playing  girl-child, 
the  docile  student,  cooperating  with  teachers, 
getting  along;  training,  training, 
always  in  training. . . 

For  the  proper  girl  begets 
the  proper  lady, 
begets  the  proper  respect 
from  the  proper  eligible  male 
And  lo!  A wife  is  made 
in  the  image  of  all  the  other  girls 
so  trained  to  be  submissive, 
to  hand  over  Power  completely 
into  the  alien  hands 
of  a supposed  superior  Other. 

Being  female  in  America  is  to  be  victimized 
by  myths  of  Justice  and  Fairness. 

It  is  borne  in  our  Silencing 
so  that  we  can  not  even  speak  of  the  injustice. 

Indeed,  it  is  in  our  blinding, 
so  that  too  frequently 
we  do  not  even  see  our  own  blindness. 

I ask  a denying  world, 

“Why  is  it  ‘ female*  to  be  made  victim?” 

This  being  stigmatized  by  our  gender,  in  a constricted  society 
that  never  even  afforded  us  the  simple  dignity 
of  the  right  to  create  our  own  dreams. 

Instead,  our  dreams  were  to  be  of  The  Prince, 
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kissing  our  sleeping  lids  awake 
into  fawning  worshipfulness, 

in  gratitude  for  making  it  seem  as  if  we  were  living  in  life, 
rather  than  through  it. 

Being  female  is  a thing  above  all  to  be  survived, 
not  because  of  biology, 

but  because  we  erroneously  have  believed  biology  is  destiny. 

It  is  in  our  collective  trip  to  Oz, 
eerily  hoping,  mindlessly  skipping  along,  wistfully  dreaming, 
tentative,  and  oh-so-plaintive  in  our  cries  of, 

“If  I only  had  a Voice,” 

and  expecting  the  great  charlatan  Wizard  to  actually  give  it  to  us. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catch  22 
of  a society  that  would 

both  deny  us  roles  and  role  models,  then  blame  us 
for  buying  the  false  dreams  of  Motherhood  and  apple  pie. 

It  is  the  paradox  of  the  “Daddy  knows  Best”  school  of  thought 
(with  the  arbitrary  edict,  “No  wife  of  mine  is  going  to  work), 
and  the  reality  of  domestic  violence, 
economic  vulnerability,  and  divorce  statistics. 

It  is  in  the  promise  “You  can  be  anything  you  want  to  be,” 
coupled  with  the  necessity  of  struggling  against  barriers 
every  step  of  the  way.  It  is  coping  with  a stacked  economic  deck 
Being  female  is  in  the  frustration  of  wanting  to  speak, 
wanting  to  be  heard,  wanting  to  be  seen, 
wanting  to  be  believed,  wanting  to  be  taken  seriously, 
wanting  to  be  in  accepted  with  the  same  assurity 
that  my  brothers  have  always  been 
Being  female  is  choking  on  the  unasked  question, 

“Is  that  so  much  to  want,  after  all?” 

And  knowing  the  only  honest  answer  out  there  is 
“Yes,  it  is.” 
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by  Tony  Tesauro 


Gingerbread 


by  Fredericka  Krauss  Howard 
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by  V.  Cramer 


Bette’s  Bam 


by  Fredericka  Krauss  Howard 
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jThat’s  The  Way  It  Should  Be 


by  Leona  Fallows 


Wooden  Shingles 


by  Charles  Lydon  Harrell 


Still-life  With  Zinfandel  Bottle 


by  Judy  Gustafson 


Tootie 


by  V.  Cramer 
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Rainy  Night 


by  Sandra  Castellan 


Prose 


Blue  Margaritas 

by  Suzanne  Blokland 

She  is  part  of  downtown  Chicago  at  night,  existing  among  the  peddlers 
and  beggars  who  make  the  affluent  uneasy  and  cautious.  She  has  no  identity  as  an 
individual,  but  is  loosely  identified  as  a street  person.  Her  world  is  static  and 
repetitious,  consisting  of  a few  blocks  of  concrete.  She  walks  them  like  a beat, 
pushing  her  baby  in  his  stroller. 

She  becomes  the  calm  eye  at  the  center  of  a storm  of  bustling  activity. 
Without  a destination,  she  is  passed  by  on  all  sides  by  people  rushing  toward 
something  else.  She  does  not  move  forward,  but  in  a circle.  Repeating  her  steps 
around  the  same  city  block. 

She  is  a calm  center,  but  her  center  is  one  of  desperation.  With  no  purpose, 
no  hope,  her  life  is  only  futility.  She  has  been  reduced  to  an  animal,  spending  her 
time  searching  for  food  and  shelter.  Accosting  couples,  she  asks  for  help.  The  baby 
is  sick  and  needs  to  go  to  the  hospital.  We  stop  to  listen  to  her  plea.  She  needs  a 
ride,  but  we  do  not  have  a car.  We  offer  alternatives.  We  could  call  an  ambulance, 
but  she  does  not  want  this.  We  give  her  a little  money  and  leave  her  to  resume  the 
timeless  monotony. 

We  rush  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time.  It  is  opening  night  at  the  art  gallery. 
Glamorous  people  admire  the  peculiar  paintings  depicting  human  suffering.  They 
are  intense.  The  gallery  is  packed  with  beautiful  clientele  sipping  blue  margaritas. 
The  room  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  subject  of  the  works  displayed. 

Here  strangers  interact  without  hurry.  Admirers  want  to  say  a few  words 
to  the  artist,  perhaps  shake  his  hand.  He  has  captured  so  much  on  the  canvases 
hanging  before  us.  We  want  to  linger  here  and  emotionally  respond  to  the  suffering 
depicted  in  the  works. 

The  woman  with  the  baby  is  not  here.  She  will  never  be  here;  only  her 
suffering,  in  representational  form.  Suffering  that  has  a face,  that  demands 
something  from  us  is  not  welcome.  Blue  margaritas.  Extravagances  for  those  who 
have  enough.  Reluctantly  we  move  on.  We  must  hurry  again  to  the  restaurant.  Our 
reservation  is  for  eight  o’clock. 

The  street  is  busy  but  controlled.  Cars  rush  by,  horns  blare  occasionally. 
Our  shoes  smack  rapidly  against  the  pavement.  We  walk  in  rhythm  after  awhile, 
thump,  thump,  thump.  Conversation  among  us  never  slows  our  pace  as  we  hurry 
to  the  restaurant.  We  talk  of  the  woman  with  the  baby.  Because  we  had  stopped, 
she  no  longer  blends  into  the  background,  but  stands  out  as  an  individual.  Though 
we  know  nothing  about  her,  she  has  become  part  of  us.  Further  interactions  with 
strangers  on  the  street  are  unwanted  and  discouraged.  We  may  smile,  but  we  rarely 
speak  more  than  a word  or  two.  More  often,  we  shake  our  heads.  We  do  not  want 
to  give  more  money.  We  are  torn  between  wanting  to  help  at  the  moment  and 
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wondering  if  we  were  fools  afterwards.  Enough  for  one  night. 

The  Italian  restaurant.  Busy,  bustling.  Voices  mingling  into  a cacopho- 
nous din.  We  are  indoors  and  comfortable  again.  Someone  comments  that  this 
place  caters  to  all  sorts,  from  casual  diners  to  the  elegantly  dressed.  Yet  the 
customers  blend  into  a uniform  whole.  They  are  alike  in  more  ways  than  they  are 
different.  We  buy  drinks.  It  is  only  a few  dollars.  While  we  wait  for  a table,  we 
notice  the  decor,  painted  to  look  old.  A decaying  building  in  Italy.  The  same 
paradox  of  affluence  mingling  in  an  atmosphere  of  representational  poverty.  Not 
real  poverty  . The  menu  is  elaborate.  An  appetizer  is  five  dollars.  A meal  is  fifteen, 
maybe  twenty  dollars.  But  the  food  is  excellent.  Well  worth  the  price.  We  enjoy 
sitting  here,  being  part  of  this  group. 

As  we  leave  the  restaurant,  we  think  about  the  woman  pushing  the  stroller. 
We  pass  the  art  gallery.  The  artist  is  going  home,  smiling  at  the  success  of  his 
opening.  We  smile  and  wave.  We  do  not  see  the  woman,  but  no  doubt,  she  is  there, 
pushing  the  baby  in  his  stroller. 
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There  Are  No  Answers 

by  Michael  Burke 


My  daughter  Cory  is  at  that  age  where  she  asks  a lot  of  questions. 

“Take  your  fingers  out  of  your  mouth,”  I’ll  say  and  she’ll  ask  why. 

“Germs,”  I’ll  say  and  she’ll  ask  what  are  germs. 

“They  make  you  sick,”  I’ll  say.  “They’re  little,  bad  things.  They’re 
invisible.” 

“Why  are  they  invisible?” 

“Because,”  I’ll  say.  “Just  because.” 

I now  see  my  daughter  once  a week  every  week,  on  Sundays.  Buck,  her 
father,  my  husband,  drives  Cory  to  the  hospital  on  Sunday  mornings  to  see  me 
because  Sunday  mornings  seem  to  be  my  best  time  lately.  My  best  time  used  to  be 
Saturday  nights.  And  before  that,  when  I first  came  to  this  hospital,  my  best  time 
seemed  to  be  Saturday  afternoons.  So  I consider  this  some  measure  of  progress  — - 
from  Saturday  afternoons  to  Sunday  mornings  — but  all  the  psychiatrists  do  is 
shake  their  heads. 

They  don’t  know. 

“Mom,”  Cory  will  ask,  “can  we  go  outside?” 

She  has  a way  of  asking  probing  questions. 

“Not  today,”  I’ll  explain  and  that  is  my  answer  on  every  day  she  visits. 
What  else  am  I supposed  to  say?  “They  don’t  let  me?”  “It’s  for  my  own  good  — 
and  yours,  too,  honey?” 

It’s  obvious  that  Cory  doesn’t  like  being  in  the  hospital  — she  squirms, 
pulling  on  the  ribbon  in  her  hair,  sighting  more  than  a kid  ought  to.  At  times,  I think 
this  means  that  Cory  doesn’t  like  being  with  me.  Buck  can  tell  when  I get  that 
feeling.  He’ll  put  his  arm  around  me  and  say  something  like,  “She  asked  about  you 
Tuesday  after  school.  She  wanted  to  know  if  she  could  bring  you  her  finger 
painting.”  Then  Buck  will  squeeze  my  shoulder  and  say,  “She’s  such  a little  show 
off.” 

“Oh,”  I’ll  say,  “she’s  just  a kid.” 

Sometimes,  at  those  times,  I feel  like  we’re  a real  family,  sitting  around 
the  fireplace  at  home,  watching  our  little  girl  play  on  the  rug  before  us. 

But,  instead,  we’re  sitting  in  stiff  white  chairs  around  a small  white  table 
in  a well-lit  room  where  the  T.V.  is  always  on  and  the  couch  is  covered  in  see- 
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through  plastic.  The  hospital  day  room.  My  new  living  room. 

“Mom,”  Cory  will  ask,  “what’s  wrong  with  her?” 

She’ll  be  pointing  at  another  patient,  a women  in  a white  gown  who  might 
care  that  her  hair’s  unkempt  if  she  cares  about  anything  at  all. 

“Don’t  point,”  I’ll  say. 

“Why  is  she  walking  tunny?” 

“Don’t  stare,  “ I’ll  say,  getting  snappy.  “Come  here,  honey.” 

“Is  she  sleepy?” 

I tug  on  Cory’s  sleeve,  pull  her  toward  me.  “Who  isn’t,”  I say.  All  I’ve 
done  these  past  three  months  is  sleep  and  still  I’ve  never  been  more  tired. 

Buck  has  his  arm  around  me  again,  squeezing  my  shoulder  softly.  He 
looks  at  me  and  frowns.  “You  do  look  pale,  “ he  says. 

Cory  looks  up  at  me  with  Buck’s  blue  eyes  and  I can’t  help  remembering 
that  very  early  in  our  marriage  Buck  told  me  he  never  wanted  children. 

“I  love  you,  Mommy,”  Cory  says,  giving  me  her  best  hug,  as  I close  my 
eyes  to  hold  back  tears.  The  tears  come  anyway,  surprising  me  that  I still  have  tears 
to  weep. 

“I  love  you,  too,  honey.” 

“Do  you  have  bad  germs,  Mommy?” 

I find  I cannot  speak. 

Buck  says,  “Show  Mommy  your  finger  painting  again.” 

“When  can  you  come  home,  Mommy?” 

My  eyes  are  still  closed.  Buck  says,  “Where’s  your  painting,  honey?  Show 
Mommy  again.  It’s  a pretty  painting.” 

Cory  finds  the  painting  on  the  small  white  table  and  hurries  it  back  to  us, 
holding  it  forward  with  both  hands.  It  is  a pretty  painting,  with  a million  finger 
scribbles  and  every  color  in  the  world;  red  and  blue  and  yellow  and  black  and  green 
and  brown  and  orange. 

“Don’t  run,”  Buck  says. 

“Cory,”  I say,  dabbing  my  eyes  with  a scrunched  up  Kleenex.  “This  is 
a masterpiece.” 

“What’s  a ‘masterpiece’?” 

“Something  very  special,”  I say.  “This  is  just  gorgeous,  honey.” 

Buck  kissed  the  top  of  my  head. 

Cory  lets  the  painting  slip  from  her  hands  and  float  to  the  floor. 

“Pick  it  up,  honey,”  Buck  says. 

Cory  steps  on  my  feet.  “When  can  you  come  home,  Mommy?” 

I close  my  eyes  again. 

“Soon,”  Buck  tells  her.  He  kisses  the  top  of  my  head  once  more.  “Just 
as  soon  as  Mommy’s  all  better.” 

Soon,  I tell  myself  with  my  eyes  still  closed.  All  better,  I say  inside  my 
head.  But  time,  today,  is  against  me.  The  darkness  I see  is  suddenly  broken  with 
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a bright  yellow  scribble  that  curls  and  curls  forever.  Soon,  I tell  myself  again.  When 
will  that  be?  A pink  scribble  coils  over  the  yellow  and  lashes  across  the  darkness. 
A purple  scribble  follows.  When  can  I come  home?  A blue  scribble  streaks  back- 
and-forth  like  lightning.  What  are  germs?  Why  are  they  invisible?  Doctor,  does 
this  mean  I’m  getting  better?  Red  scribbles  now.  And  green  scribbles,  too.  Why 
can’t  we  go  outside?  What’s  wrong  with  that  woman?  Doctor,  am  I going  crazy? 
Doctor,  does  my  husband  want  me?  Doctor,  does  my  daughter  love  me?  When  can 
I come  home? 
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Not  All  There 

by  Margaret  Segal 


“He’s  not  all  there.”  That’s  what  everyone  said  about  Joey,  anyway.  He’d 
been  born  behaving  strangely,  his  eyes  darting  intently  from  one  spot  to  the  next, 
hands  flaying  the  air  in  weird,  unnatural  chops,  and  disjointed,  almost  incarnate 
noises  slipping  from  his  lips. 

The  other  kids  made  fun  of  him,  of  course,  feeling  it  was  fair  game  since 
he  didn’t  understand  anything  anyway  - or  so  they  thought.  The  adults  looked  at 
him  with  that  cruel  mixture  of  revulsion  and  pity,  secretly  wondering  how  the  hell 
his  parents  coped  with  him,  and  even  more  secretly  ecstatic  that  they  didn’t  have 
to. 

Joey’s  life  passed  along  with  the  years.  His  parents  had  known  all  along, 
of  course,  that  he’d  never  grow  up  in  any  real  sense  of  the  phrase.  Yet  one  day  they 
finally  stared  in  the  face  the  dirty,  painful  truth  that  there  would  be  no  reprieve  for 
them  — no  relief  at  his  going  out  into  the  world  as  a young  man  to  make  it  on  his 
own.  On  that  day  the  invisible  chains  began  forming  around  their  ankles,  until  on 
their  all  too  rare  walks  alone  together  they  shuffled  like  the  prisoners  they  were. 

One  day,  Joey  got  out  of  the  house  by  himself  - somehow,  this  had  never 
happened  before.  He  went  careening  and  flailing  out  into  the  streets,  his  grunts  of 
pleasure  rising  into  the  air,  an  expression  of  pure,  clear  joy  making,  for  a moment, 
almost  beautiful  the  jumbled  features  of  his  face.  The  truck  tried  to  stop  - they 
always  do. 

Pretty  much  the  whole  town  came  to  the  funeral  - collective  guilt  and  pity, 
I guess.  The  minister  tried  so  hard  to  speak  eloquently  of  the  injustices  of  this  world, 
yet  of  how  in  the  beauty  of  the  great  beyond,  God’s  perfect  peace  andjoy  and  justice 
would  prevail,  and  Joey  would  finally  be  free.  Pretty  much  everyone  believed  him, 
except  the  two  hunched  in  the  corner  closest  to  the  casket,  pale  and  dazed  in  the 
sick  exhaustion  of  the  wicked  mixture,  grief  and  relief. 

“Give  them  time,”  the  chief  of  police  said  - “they’ll  get  over  it.”  No  one 
believed  him. 

Sometimes  even  not  all  there  is  better  than  nothing. 
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Postcard  Aunt 

by  Stephanie  E.  Kyle 


I heard  the  screen  door  creak  open  on  its  rusty  hinges  and  then  slam,  as 
someone  fumbled  with  the  brass  door  knob.  The  door  grated  against  the  green  shag 
carpeting.  Then  a khaki  duffel  bag  was  launched  through  the  doorway,  emitting 
a cloud  of  dust  as  it  thudded  against  the  sofa. 

When  she  entered,  the  smell  of  tanned  leather  from  her  black,  sculled -up 
cowboy  boots  and  leather  bomber  jacket,  enveloped  the  room.  Her  jeans  were  faded 
at  the  knees  and  her  jacket  was  worn  at  the  elbows.  Tufts  of  blonde  hair  poked  out 
from  underneath  a dusty  black  baseball  cap,  that  almost  hid  laughing  blue  eyes  that 
wrinkled  at  the  comers. 

It  was  a strange  and  exhilarating  experience  to  finally  see  my  Aunt  Sandy. 
To  me  she  had  always  been  a glossy  picture  postcard,  received  once  every  summer 
in  the  mail.  Those  postcards,  with  their  brightly  colored  photographs  depicting  far 
away  exotic  land,  allowed  me  to  experience  all  of  my  aunt’s  adventures. 

A view  of  a setting  desert  sun  postmarked  from  Jerusalem  helped  my 
hands  to  feel  the  w arm  sand  sift  between  her  dry,  cracked  fingers.  I could  imagine 
the  desert  winds  blowing  like  a furnace  through  the  strands  of  her  wiry,  blonde  hair. 

In  another,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  lit  up  like  a birthday  cake  at  night,  on  a small 
piece  of  serrated  cardboard,  conjured  up  the  sweet  smells  of  French  pastries  and  the 
gentle  sounds  of  a violin. 

“Hey,  kidd-o,  what’cha  been  up  to?”  The  light-hearted  chuckle  of  my 
aunt 5 s voice,  and  the  resounding  slap  of  her  hand  against  my  back,  snapped  me  back 
into  reality.  “Not  much,”  I replied.  She  winked  with  those  laughing  blue  eyes, 
clicked  her  jaw,  and  gave  me  one  more  slap  on  the  back  before  turning  and  walking 
away. 

I smiled  to  myself  as  she  moseyed  into  the  next  room,  and  wondered  what 
new  adventures  she’d  be  embarking  on  next  summer,  for  both  of  us. 
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Ended  But  Unfinished 

by  Virginia  Dvorak 

She  heard  the  clock  strike  seven;  the  old  familiar  soft  chime  reminded  her 
that  each  day  it  was  time  to  get  up.  She  remembered  buying  the  clock.  She  only 
paid  one  hundred  dollars  for  it,  and  at  that  time  she  could  not  really  afford  it.  She 
had  hesitated  with  the  purchase,  even  though  the  price  was  only  a fraction  of  its 
value.  A customer  who  owed  her  money  had  offered  it  to  her  when  her  father  was 
closing  out  his  bankrupt  furniture  store.  It  was  a beautiful  grandfather  clock,  with 
good  solid  wood,  hand  rubbed  to  a soft  satiny  finish.  For  over  thirty  years,  it  had 
sweetly  chimed  every  fifteen  minutes,  a constant  reminder  of  life’s  swift  passage. 

But  she  had  to  get  up.  Her  granddaughter  had  a school  bus  to  catch.  She 
never  awakened  easily  and  she  was  always  sluggish  in  the  morning.  She  was  a night 
person,  staying  up  into  the  early  morning  hours  on  one  pretext  or  another.  She  liked 
to  look  out  at  all  the  dark  windows  and  realize  she  was  the  last  person  awake  each 
night.  She  had  always  hated  to  waste  time  sleeping,  there  were  so  many  things  she 
wanted  to  do.  She  needed  only  five  to  six  hours  sleep  each  night  and  slept  soundly, 
without  dreaming,  never  hearing  a storm’s  thunder  and  wind. 

Enough  of  these  aimless  thoughts.  She  must  get  up.  Though  she  intended 
to  rise,  her  body  continued  to  lie  still  in  the  bed.  “I  must  be  half  asleep”  she 
reasoned,  “I’ll  just  rest  a few  more  minutes.”  So  she  relaxed,  feeling  completely 
detached  like  a floating  speck  on  the  ceiling,  weightless  as  a feather. 

When  the  clock  struck  the  quarter  hour,  she  roused  again.  There  were  no 
sounds  from  her  granddaughter’s  room,  and  the  bus  was  due  in  one  half  hour.  If 
the  teenager  was  not  ready,  the  driver  honked  loudly  outside  the  condo  window.  It 
was  terribly  embarrassing  to  call  out  to  him  from  the  second  floor.  But  again, 
though  she  willed  herself  to  rise,  her  body  failed  to  move.  Strangely  unconcerned, 
she  allowed  herself  to  drift  off  again  like  an  aimless  cloud  in  the  sky, 

Once  more  the  clock  faithfully  performed  its  job  and  chimed  at  the  half 
hour,  eight  soft  notes,  still  gently,  but  more  insistent  than  the  four  notes  designating 
the  quarter  hour.  Now  she  know  she  must  get  up  at  once,  she  could  still  call  the 
bus  and  direct  the  driver  not  to  come,  thus  avoiding  his  loud  honking.  But  again, 
it  was  still  impossible  to  move,  and  she  finally  realized  something  was  wrong.  She 
could  not  move;  in  fact,  she  felt  absent,  as  if  she  were  not  even  in  the  bed. 

She  tried  to  call  out  to  awaken  her  granddaughter,  but  there  was  no  sound. 
Somehow,  the  inability  to  move  and  to  speak  did  not  particularly  concern  her.  She 
continued  to  lie  still  in  the  darkened  room  with  its  drawn  shades.  Shortly,  the  clock 
tried  once  more  with  its  pretty  tune,  twelve  notes  for  the  three-quarter  hour,  and 
once  again  she  willed  her  muscles  to  move,  but  none  obeyed.  A few  minutes  later 
the  bus  honked,  and  she  heard  her  granddaughter  finally  get  up.  After  the  bus  left, 
the  teenager  came  into  her  bedroom  and  demanded,  “Why  didn’t  you  get  me  up?” 

But  she  was  unable  to  answer;  her  granddaughter  shook  her  roughly,  but 
she  felt  nothing,  and  the  child  ran  to  the  phone  calling  the  school  to  send  a late  bus. 
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In  another  minute  the  shower  was  running,  and  she  was  frantically  getting  ready 
for  school.  The  teenager,  naturally,  was  only  concerned  with  herself  and  merely 
thought  her  grandmother  was  too  sleepy  to  get  up,  not  reasoning  that  in  all  the  years 
they  had  spent  together  nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened. 

So  when  the  late  bus  arrived  and  honked,  the  granddaughter  went  down 
the  stairs  with  a loud  good-bye.  The  condo  was  quiet  again.  The  grandmother  was 
neither  thinking  nor  dreaming;  she  lay  quietly,  feeling  neither  bad  nor  good, 
vaguely  remembering  how  years  before  she  had  trained  herself  to  pretend  she  was 
in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room  when  her  dentist  was  ready  to  pull  a tooth.  Then 
as  she  counted  the  tiles  bordering  the  wall,  the  tooth  was  out,  almost  without  her 
realizing  it.  So  now,  she  had  the  same  detached  sensation,  as  if  she  had  removed 
herself  from  her  own  body  and  was  watching  it  from  above,  and  it  had  no  meaning 
or  connection  to  her. 

Vaguely,  she  realized  she  had  left  many  things  unfinished;  her  papers 
were  not  in  order.  She  had  intended  to  update  her  affairs,  designating  measures 
to  be  carried  out  when  she  was  gone,  but  she  had  not  finished  the  list.  Nothing  was 
truly  done,  and  she  was  not  ready  to  stop,  but  it  seemed  she  had  stopped  before  she 
was  ready.  Oddly,  she  no  longer  cared.  Whatever  was  undone,  someone  else  could 
do.  It  was  no  longer  her  job  or  her  duty  to  carry  on.  Others  could  handle  whatever 
was  necessary,  and  it  did  not  disturb  her  that  they  might  not  carry  out  her  wishes. 

She  knew,  somehow,  her  life  had  ended  peacefully  and  painlessly.  It  was 
done,  whether  or  not  she  judged  she  had  finished.  But  she  felt  neither  sorrow  nor 
joy,  regret  nor  exhilaration.  She  was  nothing  and  content  to  be,  leaving  behind 
forever  the  shackles  and  failures  of  life  and  above  all,  the  driving  need  to  try  and 
right  wrongs,  correct  mistakes,  and  help  those  who  could  not  help  themselves.  It 
was  fine  to  float  light  as  a feather  with  nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to  do  forever. 
It  didn’t  even  matter  that  she  never  had  time  to  say  good-bye. 

The  clock,  always  carrying  out  its  job,  struck  once  more.  Twelve  strokes 
with  their  gentle  tune.  The  hour  ended  with  eight  melodic  chimes,  then  an  echoing 
silence.  A fitting  final  farewell  for  the  empty  body  on  the  bed. 
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The  Sunflower 

by  Victoria  M.  Jackson 

She  was  nine  and  had  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  all  of  her  life.  She 
had  never  seen  the  sunflower  before.  It  grew  in  a field  outside  of  her  understanding, 
one  block  from  her  home.  She  looked  at  the  immense  stem  holding  the  face  of  the 
flower,  the  face  powerfully  moving  to  keep  pace  with  the  sun.  The  center  was 
brimming  with  black  seeds. 

As  she  gazed  at  the  flower,  she  felt  its  strength  and  sensed  the  flower  knew 
she  was  standing  there  in  the  sunshine. 

“Come  on,  Jenny,”  he  called,  as  he  climbed  the  fence.  Her  gaze,  broken 
from  the  black  center  of  the  flower,  moved  to  the  young  boy.  The  sun  caught  her 
eyes  and  she  looked  into  a radiance  of  white  light. 

“I  want  to  show  you  something.  Come  on,”  he  jumped  off  the  top  of  the 
fence  and  landed  smiling. 

She  smiled  back  and  with  clear  eyes  saw  the  blond,  blue  eyed  boy.  The 
excitement  in  his  face  caught  her  by  surprise  and  she  couldn’t  tell  him  she  had  never 
seen  the  sunflower  or  this  field,  nor  climbed  a fence  before.  She  could  hear  the 
crackly  heat  of  the  day,  the  insects  and  her  heart  beat.  By  instinct  alone  she  climbed 
the  fence  and  landed  so  close  to  the  sunflower  as  it  swayed. 

“Johnny,  where  are  we  going,  what  do  you  want  me  to  see?”  He  smiled 
and  grabbed  her  hand  and  began  to  run  west  through  the  field  directly  into  the 
sunlight.  She  ran  with  him  through  the  drying,  yellow  field,  stumbling  slightly  and 
feeling  that  she  was  probably  doing  something  wrong.  She  didn’t  climb  fences,  she 
didn’t  run  through  fields;  her  world  existed  on  cement  pavement,  gray  painted 
back-porch  steps  and  school  playground  equipment.  He  let  go  of  her  hand  and 
began  to  climb  an  immense  pear  tree.  The  fruit  was  very  ripe  and  the  air  smelled 
tangy.  There  was  a loud  buzzing  of  fruit  bees  and  she  felt  somewhat  dizzy  as  she 
looked  up  to  watch  him  climb  high  into  the  tree. 

“Here,  catch,”  he  called,  as  he  gently  tossed  a yellowish  pear  to  her.  She 
moved  her  hands  in  a gesture  of  protection  and  the  fruit  fell  to  her  feet.  She  reached 
down  and  picked  up  the  pear.  The  pear’s  coolness  amazed  her.  She  held  it  to  her 
cheek  and  closed  her  eyes.  She  was  suddenly  aware  of  the  cool  darkness  under  the 
pear  tree.  The  crackly,  insecty  feeling  of  the  field  disappeared  as  a small  breeze 
reached  her  and  lifted  her  brown  hair  off  her  neck.  She  opened  her  eyes  when  she 
heard  Johnny  jump  to  the  ground. 

“Come  sit  over  here,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  base  of  the  tree.  He  kicked 
a few  pears  out  of  the  way  and  they  sat  down  with  their  backs  to  the  cool  bark.  She 
felt  comfortable  with  his  matter-of-fact  approach.  He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do 
and  he  did  not  question  his  ability  or  her  response.  He  was  so  different  from  the 
people  in  her  life. 

Now  as  she  looks  back,  she  realized  that  self-assured  men  were  a rarity  in 
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the  Italian  neighborhood;  she  knew  bullies  and  belligerent  oafs,  and  even  softly 
seductive  manipulators.  The  women  were  no  better;  docile,  beaten,  tired,  helpless 
or  on  occasion  loudly  aggressive.  There  were  no  men  or  women  that  were  simply 
self-assured. 

Reflecting  back  on  her  younger  days,  she  glanced  sideways  at  Johnny,  who 
was  beaming  a great  smile  at  her  as  he  took  a huge  bite  out  of  the  pear  he  was 
holding.  It  sounded  juicy  and  Jenny  could  feel  her  mouth  watering.  She  looked 
down  at  the  pear  in  her  hand  and  brought  it  back  up  to  her  cheek.  It  was  still  cool. 
She  slowly  took  a bite.  The  skin  had  a momentary  dry  coarseness  before  her  teeth 
broke  through  to  the  cooling  white  of  the  pear.  The  juices  ran  down  her  chin  and 
she  quickly  wiped  them  away,  gazing  back  at  the  boy.  He  had  finished  his  pear  and 
leaned  his  head  back.  She  lifted  her  gaze  to  match  his  and  looked  up  to  the  sky 
through  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  pear  tree. 

She  was  forty-three  now  and  more  than  years  separated  her  from  that  day. 
She  couldn’t  recall  any  other  time  she  played  with  Johnny  that  late  summer,  but  she 
did  remember  the  last  time  she  saw  him.  School  had  started  again  in  the  Fall,  and 
with  it,  the  routine  of  hot  woolen  uniforms  and  hard  wooden  chairs.  The  sweet 
freedom  of  summer  and  ripe  pears  passed  into  boring  days  of  mediocre  education 
and  punishment  from  cross  nuns. 

One  day,  as  the  Christmas  holidays  approached,  Sister  Perpetua,  the 
school  principal,  came  into  the  fourth  grade  classroom  and  asked  the  teacher  for 
a volunteer  to  help  deliver  presents  to  a poor  family  in  the  parish.  Jenny  was  chosen 

Warm  in  her  winter  jacket,  arms  filled  with  flat  boxes;  Jenny  walked  with 
Sister  Perpetua  down  a steep  staircase  into  a cramped  and  dirty  basement.  This  is 
where  hilly-billies  live,  though  Jenny.  These  were  poor  trashy  people  who  didn’t 
know  much  and  wouldn’t  amount  to  anything.  Sister  Perpetua  was  talking  to  a 
young  woman  who  must  have  been  the  mother  and  some  skinny  children  watched 
as  Jenny  stood  holding  the  brightly  wrapped  boxes.  In  a corner  past  the  stove  and 
a sink  filled  with  dirty  dishes,  she  saw  him.  Johnny  leaned  against  the  wall  with 
one  leg  bent,  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  She  looked  down  and  felt  her  heart  pounding. 
Something  was  wrong,  very  wrong.  She  wanted  desperately  to  go  out  of  the  hot, 
crowded  basement. 

Sister  Perpetua  kept  talking  about  the  blessing  of  Christmas  and  the  young 
mother  was  crying  and  thanking  her  for  the  gifts.  Jenny  stood  with  her  head  down 
until  she  hear  the  nun  call  her  quite  sharply.  “Jenny,  set  the  presents  down  here 
on  the  table.”  The  boxes  fell  from  her  arms  to  the  floor  and  she  felt  confused  and 
humiliated. 

Johnny  had  been  the  first  wonderfully  different  person  in  her  life  and  had 
shown  her  something  she  had  never  known:  that  life  held  possibilities.  She  was  an 
intruder  in  his  home  and  she  had  no  business  to  be  there  with  this  nun  for  this  reason. 
She  looked  up  and  caught  his  gaze.  He  had  remained  against  the  wall  watching 
her.  She  didn’t  remember  leaving  the  basement  or  ever  seeing  him  again. 
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The  Night  of  Santa  Ines 

by  Ana  Nascimento 

Sometimes  I woke  up  nodding  gently  on  my  pillow  to  the  beat  of  the  sewing 
machine.  It  was  not  unusual  for  my  mother  to  be  sewing  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  In 
a night  like  this  especially  when  the  air  was  humid  and  a handful  ofbreath  would  weigh 
a ton,  my  mother  got  up  and  worked  on  all  the  mending  there  was  to  do.  Her  room  was 
the  hottest  one  in  the  house,  and  I think  it  was  hard  to  endure  all  the  heat  and  pressure 
in  there.  Plus,  there  was  always  so  much  mending  to  be  done.  It  seemed  like  the  more 
she  worked,  the  more  tom  pants  and  shirts  my  father  would  bring  home.  She  reminded 
him  of  his  carelessness: 

You’dthinka  grown  man  like  you  woul  d know  how  to  move  around  without 
tearing  his  clothes.  “ 

“ You  say  it  as  if  I did  it  with  my  own  hands.  These  rips  bring  your  bread 

home.” 

My  father  was  a fisherman  who  worked  from  dawn  to  evening,  and 
occasionally  spent  a week  or  two  away  fishing  at  another  beach.  When  hebrought  home 
a bag  of  fish  for  us,  he  advised: 

“ Hold  the  bottom  of  the  bag  because  some  are  broken  in  half,  and  tell  your 
mother  to  do  what  she  can  with  them.”  My  brother  and  I ran  hitting  the  bag  against 
our  bony  knees,  disregarding  any  advice  as  to  how  to  handle  them.  We  figured  since 
they  were  broken,  it  shouldn’t  make  a difference.  He  walked  slowly  behind  us,  smelling 
of  sea. 

The  sound  of  the  old  machine  was  like  a long  prayer,  a whole  rosary  maybe, 
without  pause  between  the  Our  father  and  the  Hail  Mary  beads.  I sat  up  in  bed  and 
looked  over  at  the  altar  of  Santa  Ines  in  my  room.  The  shades  from  the  palm  tree  outside 
made  her  porcelain  face  look  scarred  and  blemished,  as  if  she  had  suffered  a severe 
disease.  I grinned  half  amused  and  half  convicted  of  the  absurdity  that  saints  could 
suffer.  The  heat  of  that  mid  July  night  reminded  me  of  the  night  I saw  her  in  a dream. 
I was  in  bed  with  a strong  fever  from  an  infected  cut  on  my  foot,  even  though  my  mother 
had  been  treating  it  patiently  for  weeks.  The  Santa  came  out  from  behind  the  door,  and 
I remember  squinting  to  see  herface.  But  her  hair  kept  growing  and  growing  beautifully 
until  it  covered  her  body,  curled  on  the  floor  and  covered  the  walls  of  my  room  like  a 
vine. 

“Blessed  Santa!”  I managed  to  groan  breaking  free  from  my  mother’s  wet 
rags  on  my  forehead.  Her  blue  dress  was  thin  and  she  was  very  fair,  not  like  the  dark 
Our  Lady  of  the  Appearing  that  hung  over  my  parents  bed  with  a broken  crown.  My 
mother  said  I was  put  under  her  protection  because  Santa  Ines  understood  things.  She 
had  died  while  being  forced  (I  never  knew  any  other  term)  by  a Roman  soldier,  and 
appeared  to  him  later  in  a dream  to  forgive  and  convert  him.  That  night  I saw  her  too. 
I was  one  of  the  only  two  people  that  had  seen  her:  her  offender  and  me.  I thought  of 
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that  when  I looked  at  her  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a breeze  of  her  own 
to  blow  back  her  brown  hair.  Looking  around  I saw  how  dim  and  still  everything  else 
was.  The  more  I looked  at  her,  alive  and  moving,  the  more  I merged  with  the  room, 
until  there  was  no  difference.  But  I had  not  dreamt  of  her  like  she  came.  I had  dreamt 
of  her  on  the  road,  slowly  appearing  as  a dim  light,  her  feet  supported  by  angels  with 
their  wings  tangled  in  an  evening  cloud.  I looked  over  at  her  altar,  mostly  to  see  if  it 
was  empty.  But  her  image  was  still  there,  and  the  shadows  from  outside  had  moved, 
now  laying  their  patterns  on  me.  I was  not  ready  for  her,  so  bright  and  cold  in  my  room 
smelling  of  ointments  and  burning  candles.  There  was  something  glorious  yet  less  than 
perfect  about  her  that  made  it  seem  like  she  didn’t  belong  among  the  saints.  I leaned 
back  against  my  mother  and  looked  at  her  until  she  left  and  all  the  light  in  my  room 
left  with  her,  leaving  only  a fresh  breeze  in  the  air.  For  the  rest  of  the  night  I wondered 
if  she  knew  how  different  she  was. 

My  mother  was  sitting  at  the  machine  looking  exceptionally  sweaty  and 
distant,  as  if  she  had  not  slept  at  all,  but  spent  the  night  laboring  endlessly.  She  never 
looked  up  at  me. 

“ To  hot  in  your  room,  Ma?” 

“ Remembered  I had  to  mend  these.  Why  are  you  up?” 

“ Get  a cup  of  water.”  The  warm  tile  on  the  floor  gave  no  relief  to  feet.  I turned 
my  back  to  my  mother  and  lifted  the  clay  pot  of  water  to  my  lips,  in  case  she  would  scold 
me  from  drinking  straight  from  the  jar.  That  still  and  lukewarm  water  made  me  wish 
for  a saltless  ocean  to  drink  from.  I wi  shed  for  pieces  of  waves  that  would  still  be  moving 
in  my  mouth,  cold,  loud  and  alive,  but  swallowed  big  what  slid  out  of  the  jar, 

“ Andre  squeezed  my  arm  yesterday.  I have  a bruise  for  each  of  his  fingers” 
My  mother  looked  up  from  her  work. 

“ Don’t  play  like  a boy.  You  know  how  bruises  show  up  on  you.” 

I pinched  off  a fat  piece  of  bread  that  was  on  the  table  and  rubbed  it  on  the 
plate  where  the  guava  jam  had  been. 

“ Don’t  curl  up  here,  seniorita,  go  back  to  sleep” 

“ What  is  this?”  I reached  for  a piece  of  blue  material  that  had  been  folded 
on  her  machine  for  weeks.  I had  seen  her  working  on  it  before.  She  widened  her  eyes 
and  slapped  my  hand. 

“ Don’t  touch  it  or  I’ll  have  to  wash  it  before  it  is  done!” 

“ What  is  it?”  I asked  licking  the  guava  jam  off  my  fingers. 

“ It’s  a dress.  Go  to  bed.” 

“ For  whom?” 

“ You  don’t  know  her.  Since  you  are  so  awake  why  don’tyou  open  the  window 
so  we  can  have  some  air?”  She  let  go  of  her  mending,  wiping  her  forehead  vertically 
with  the  tip  of  her  fingers.  I uncurled  from  the  chair  at  once  and  hit  my  thigh  right  at 
the  edge  of  the  machine,  immediately  shutting  my  eyes  tightly  and  covering  the  spot 
with  my  hands. 

“ This  damned  thing!  Why  do  you  have  to  mend  in  the  middle  of  the  way!” 
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“ Don’t  curse  like  that!  It’s  always  been  here.  I don’t  know  why  you  keep 
running  into  it.  It’s  so  big!” 

“ That’s  one  more  bruise,  look...” 

“ Put  some  cold  water  on  it.  And  don’t  talk  so  loud,  your  brother  is  asleep.” 

I opened  the  window  and  plodded  back  to  my  room..  As  I passed  the  altar, 
I bent  my  knee  slightly  and  covered  my  mouth  with  four  fingers  in  repentance  for 
swearing.  I heard  my  mother  rise  from  her  stool  and  looked  out  from  a thin  slice  of  space 
on  my  door  and  saw  her  holding  that  blue  dress  by  the  shoulders,  close  to  her  body.  She 
stroked  it  slowly,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  door  to  her  room  opening,  she  folded  it  and 
put  it  back  down,  calmly  and  deliberately. 

My  father  walked  out  of  the  room  taking  large  breaths  and  raising  his 
shoulders.  When  he  passed  by  my  mother  in  the  hallway,  she  did  not  look  at  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  there  all  along,  or  if  this  blushing  of  shoulders  had  been  set  to  happen 
for  a long  time.  I knew  then  they  had  not  slept  because  they  were  not  strangers  to  each 
other  as  two  people  are  in  the  morning.  They  had  seen  their  faces  flowing  in  and  out 
of  different  expressions  all  night  in  a long,  arduous  labor,  like  the  prayer  of  the  machine. 
I remembered  having  awakened  to  them  talking  before,  and  fallen  asleep,  and 
awakened  again,  repeatedly  as  they  continued  all  night. 

My  father  stopped  in  the  hallway.  His  back  against  the  wall,  looking  for  a 
small  space  through  which  to  pass.  Veiy  lightly,  he  pushed  a pile  of  clothes  that  was 
in  the  way  with  his  foot.  My  mother  turned  around  violently  and  looked  at  him  with 
a fury  I did  not  know  was  hers. 

“These  are  all  clean  clothes  to  mend,  would  you  not  step  on  them!” 

“I  can’t  go  by.  There  is  always  a pile  of  some  kind  in  the  middle  of  the 
hallway.” 

“You  know,  I could’ve  fixed  that.  But  as  usual  you  just  go  ahead  and  do 
things!  I have  to  guess  what  you  are  thinking." 

“I  never  asked  you  to  guess  what  I’m  thinking...” 

“You  never  asked  me  anything!”  There  was  a solid  pause.  I felt  as  if  a hand 
was  clasping  my  stomach  tightly  and  began  to  pray  that  someone  would  say  something 
soon.  Maybe  because  I had  met  that  silence  before  and  had  seen  it  was  far  too  dangerous. 

“You  didn’t  even  ask  me  to  many  you.”  She  mingled  that  with  a groan  she 
let  out  while  bending  to  pick  up  the  clothes  with  her  bad  back.  My  father  who  was 
already  out  the  door  stepped  back  in. 

“What  do  you  want  Grace?”  I heard  my  mother’s  name  all  the  time,  but 
whenever  it  was  dressed  in  my  father’ s voice  it  was  always  lull  of  compassion.  But  my 

mother  would  not  yield. 

“You  just  took  me...  no  questions...  I never  knew  what  you  were  thinking, 
not  a clue...” 

“Why  have  you  been  embattled  with  this  all  night?  It’s  been  eleven  years!” 

“You  knew  what  happened!  The  whole  village  knew  what  happened!  For 
months  the  women  were  locked  at  home  and  wouldn’t  go  to  the  beach  because  they  were 
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afraid  of  being  forced  too.  And  you  took  me  pregnant  and  married  me!" 

“And  what  sin  is  that?’ 

“ The  sin  gets  up  every  morning,  washes  her  face  and  looks  after  her  brother 
while  I mend!” 

“God  forgive  you,  she  is  your  own  blood!”  He  grabbed  my  mother  by  both 
wrists  and  held  them  tightly  dose  to  him,  breaking  her  silver  bracelet  in  two  pieces. 
She  picked  it  up  and  tried  to  put  it  together  again  with  trembling  hands. 

“And  how  can  I forget  that?”  She  was  crying.  “ Y ou  treat  her  like  all  the  other 
children...” 

“She  is  like  the  other  children!” 

At  this  shout  my  brother  mumbled  something  and  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the  bed.  I ran 
to  his  side  and  embraced  his  sweaty  head.  It  seemed  like  a summer  storm  was  coming 
because  the  heat  and  humidity  had  increased,  but  I was  too  afraid  to  leave  him  and  go 
shut  the  window.  My  father  spoke  after  a sigh. 

“That  child  is  not  a curse,  Grace.  I didn’t  question  you  because  I don’t  judge 

you.” 

“ Y es  you  do ! ” My  mother  screamed  with  the  voice  of  a young  girl . “Yes  you 
do ! You’ve  been  doing  for  years. . . just  thinking,  thinking,  thinking!”  She  was  crying 
very  hard  and  her  brown  hair  had  freed  itself  from  the  careless  bun  and  was  now  over 
her  face.  In  one  quick  movement  she  snatched  the  half  finished  dress  from  the  machine 
and  ran  out  the  door  into  the  street.  My  father  passed  by  my  room  in  calm, 
compassionate  steps,  like  the  ones  he  took  when  he  walked  home  from  the  beach.  And 
saw  my  head  sticking  out  from  behind  the  door.  When  he  stopped  to  look  at  me,  his 
face  always  so  red  with  defined  traits  dimmed  slowly,  leaving  only  a yellow,  dry  mass, 
like  an  old  piece  of  paper.  I suddenly  wanted  terribly  to  have  been  in  bed,  asleep. 
Watching  his  dark  eyes  fall  deep  into  him  I saw  that  he  wished  it  too.  I left  sorry  for 
him,  but  it  was  passed  time  to  help  for  the  two  of  us. 

“Stay  here  with  Andre”  He  said  not  removing  Ms  sunken  eyes  from  me,  and 
I nodded  with  mine. 

I did  not  see  my  mother  after  that.  But  I remember  waking  up  late  in  the  day 
and  walking  barefoot  out  to  the  hall.  Her  sewing  machine  was  set  in  a comer  of  the 
room  with  all  the  clothes  and  materials  folded  and  stacked  neatly  on  top.  I looked 
outside.  It  must  have  rained  earlierbecause  a cool  breeze  was  coming  in  though  the  open 
window. 
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It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Prairie 
Light  Review  that  an  article  published  in  the  Spring/Summer  issue  on  page 
34,  entitled  “When  Ted  Ate  Millie's  Chili”  was  not  an  original  work  by 
Ted  E.  Mueller  but  was  copied  from  a Jack  Prelutsky  poem  entitled  “When 
Tillie  Ate  the  Chili,”  from  the  book  The  New  Kid  on  the  Block.  The 
Editorial  Staff  wishes  to  apologize  to  the  readers  of  The  Prairie  Light 
Review  and  to  Jack  Prelutsky. 


